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FOLLOW YOUR LEADER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SEPTEMBER. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Tue golden-rod is making bright 
The sombre, woodland ways, 
And hills, as blue as violets, 
Lie wrapped in silver haze. 


A sudden breeze stirs, crisp and cool ; 
The cricket sings all night; 

And sharply in the grass at morn 
The frost lies,-keen and white. 


A softer blue haunts all the skies, 
Vast cloud-worlds sail o’erhead ; 

And on the marsh’s rim we catch 
The first few glints of red. 


Reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a ser- 
mon, but similitudes are the windows which give the 
best light. FULLER. 
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MABEL HARLOWE’S WALK. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
Chapter- 1. 


NE day in the summer of 
1890, when the hot bricks of 
the city streets seemed to 
scorch the feet of the unfor- 
tunate pedestrians who were 
doomed to remain within its 
limits, a little girl— Mabel 
Harlowe by name —received an 

invitation to visit her grandmother 

in the country. 

“Oh, can’t I go, mamma?” she 
asked in earnest entreaty. 

Her mother went on carefully read- 
ing the letter to its end, and Mabel 
waited in suspense at her side. “ Yes, 
my dear, I think you can. I think 
your father would be much pleased to 
have you with your grandmother and your Aunt 
Lucy for a while.” 


These relatives lived in a quiet little town in the 
western part of Massachusetts, near Springfield ; 
and the life there was so truly rural, and would be 
such a change for a city girl, that her mother could 
foresee a real benefit to Mabel in the vacation. 

“When can I start, mother?” said Mabel. 
“When do they write for me to come?” 

“ As soon as you are ready,” replied her mother, 
“and that will be pretty soon, I should say.” 
Mabel danced up and down a wiiile, — she rejoiced 
so greatly at the promised treat. 

Mabel, although born and bred in Boston, was 
one of those girls who loved the country with her 
whole heart. A small, unattractive farm, were it 
only in the country, would doubtless have had 
charms for her; how much more pleasing was the 
prospect when the farm comprised many acres, 
when live stock of different kinds and ages were 
plentiful, and trees, glorious old trees, offered 
shelter and repose everywhere around. 

Mabel’s father and mother had been in the habit 
of taking her somewhere for at least three weeks 
each summer, when life seemed most wearisome in 
the city; but this year her father’s business was 
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manifold and complicated, requiring work that he 
could not well leave to his clerks; therefore he 
made his arrangements not to take any vacation 
‘himself, but regretted it much all the time on his 
wife’s and Mabel’s account. Now, however, he 
rejoiced; his little daughter was to be made happy, 
and that is always a great thing to a loving father 
and mother. She was invited for all of July. 
Mabel reached the town of W in the afternoon, 
early in that month, and there were Nate and 
Charlie, her Aunt Lucy’s two boys, sixteen and 
fourteen years old, respectively, waiting to escort 
her from the station. There were no men-folks in 
the family, and Nate and Charlie aimed to be as 
much like men as they could, to supply the 
deficiency, and were in training to become farmers 
under the direction of the farm-manager, Their 
father, Aunt Lucy’s husband, had recently died; 
and Grandpa Chamberlin had been dead a long 
time now. 

When the boys met Mabel at the station, they 
surveyed her anxiously. Was she going to be a 
jolly comrade, or a care and a worry to them? 
Nate was spokesman, and he astonished her by 
saying, as he looked at her critically, “ Well, 
Cousin Mabel, do you know I think your mother 
will be sorry she let you come?” 

“Why?” sail Mabel. 

“ Why, you are so white, and look so trim and 
nice. What will she say if you should go homea 
mass of freckles, and your hands as brown as 
berries ?” he replied. 

“She won’t care one bit,” said Mabel. “She 

isn’t so silly as that. Her last words when she 
said good-by were to enjoy myself, to be sure and 
not let my Grandma Chamberlin find any fault 
with my manners, and to grow just as strong and 
well as I could. She is such a dear, sensible 
mamma, she never said a word about freckles. or 
tan; and you ought to know, I don’t mind them 
a bit.” 
“Oh, if you are that kind of a girl,” said Charlie, 
we'll have lots and lots of fun. We did not 
know but you were so citified that we’d have to 
put you in a glass case, and I’m sure you’re pretty 
enough,” he added. 

Mabel colored all over her face at this frank 
speech, and asked him if many of the city girls 
who visited W acted in the way he described. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Nate, “most of them; that is, all 
the city boarders do. They are terribly afraid of 
tumbling their fine clothes and getting ‘burned ;’ 
and if any of our tame live-stock go near them they 
run as if they were possessed. Charlie and I got 
awfully tired of them the last two summers. They 
are no good.” 

It is the truth to say that Mabel began to enjoy 
herself the moment she stepped upon the platform 
at W The boys were jolly, and so careful of 
her already, and her grandmother and Aunt Lucy 
gave her the warmest kind of weleome. 

On leaving home her mother had reminded her 
that her Grandma Chamberlin was one of the 
nicest, sweetest, and most lady-like old dames that 
ever graced a country mansion. She had plentiful 
silvery-gray hair, which she wore in old-fashioned 
style, three soft puffs above each ear, and some soft 
little curls straying out over her forehead; a mouth 
formed for smiling; and a skin wonderfully free 
from wrinkles. She wore always, when at all 
dressed, black or silver-gray silk, with a folded 
kerchief of soft illusion lace, crossed and pinned 
with a pearl-and-jet pin. 

Mabel’s mother had said, ‘‘ Whenever you find 
any opportunity to do anything for Grandma, be 
sure you hasten to do it. It’s little enough you 
can do for her, of course, at your age; but you can 
thread her needles, surely, and stoop for her balls 
of yarn.” 

Mabel listened, and said she would try and 
remember, She was sure she had never met any 
old lady quite as sweet as her Grandma Chamber- 
lin. It could not be very hard to do things for her. 
Anil so it proved. The child and this fine country 
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fumily took to each other from the first, and there 
were no clouds upon Mabel’s horizon for a long 
time. On pleasant days there was any amount of 
fun. 

There was one child, a “nice girl,” as Nate and 
Charlie agreed, who was not entirely used up by 
their scathing remarks. This was Grace Bartlett. 
She actually suited them. She could drive as well 
as they could. She climbed trees and fences with- 
out regard to consequences, and ran races for prize 
apples and handfuls of plums, ete.; and the boys 
speedily introduced to her little Mabel Harlowe, 
describing Mabel as a “regular brick, from Boston 
to be sure, but not a bit the worse for that. Just 
the kind of a girl you want to know; and now there 
will be four of us; good enough!” 

This quartette of young people went on straw- 
rides, gave five o’clock teas out under the trees, 
went on little picnics together, and did all sorts of 
nice things; and one day the boys got three more 
girls and three more boys to join them, and all ten 
of them went off on a fine expedition to Springfield, 
and made a day of it. Nate and Grace Bartlett 
were the oldest, and they agreed to take good care 
of all the rest. 

On bad rainy days, which Aunt Lucy had feared 
might bring homesickness. to the heart of little 
Mabel, her dear Grandma Chamberlin would en- 
sconce herself in the old-fashioned high-backed 
rocking-echair with her knitting in her hand, and 
tell Mabel and Grace, who were seated at her feet, 
the most wonderful stories about her life as a sea- 
captain’s wife; for Captain Nathan Chamberlin had 
crossed the seas many, many times, and he could 
not bear to go alone. On the long voyages his 
wife went with him; but when he intended only 
short trips, she remained at home. She said he 
never took any trip, however short, without bring- 
ing her home something fine or pretty. She told 
the girls of the time her husband commanded a 
ship which was engaged for several years to run 
to the island of Java. Coffee was the chief article 
they brought home from this place, but sometimes 
the finest spices, and often rice and tea, formed a 
good part of her cargo, 

On one of the trips when she accompanied him, 
Captain Chamberlin told her she must not land ; 
and he himself spent as little time as possible on 
this island, as he was afraid of getting the fearful 
Jaya fever, which is so easy to catch and so serious 
in its consequences. Ile told Grandma she must 
study as much of the country as she could from 
the deck of the vessel, as it would be dangerous for 
her, so unused to such climates, to go ashore. So 
she contented herself with gazing at the wonderful 
mountains, which rise all the way from four thou- 
sand to twelve thousand feet in height, and are 
clothed to their very summits with luxuriant foliage. 
How different from the high mountains of New 
Hampshire, — Mount Washington, Bald Mountain, 
and Eagle Mountain, for instance, —which are not 
only destitute of foliage, but have at their very 
tops an extremely white and bald appearance, as 
if every living thing around had been stricken and 
instantly paralyzed ! : 

There were many volcanoes in Java, and at this 
time sixteen at least were quite active. Captain 
Chamberlin was invited by one of the high Dutch 
officials, called a Resident, who is also judge, col- 
lector, and magistrate, to examine the tin mines 
and the working of them; and as this industry, 
together with their coffee plantations, forms a per- 
fect treasure for the Dutch government, Captain 
Chamberlin thought it would be decidedly worth 
a trip of inspection, and he accepted. Grandma 
worried a little, as he was on shore so long; but he 
was much more used to the coasts of torrid coun- 
tries, and he returned all right. 

Grandma reminded Mabel that the fragrant coffee 
they enjoyed each morning was brought from that 
very country, and that she had doubtless heard a 
hundred times of “ Old Government Java,” which 
always keeps up its price and reputation ; but per- 
haps Mabel did not know that the coffee-pot, which 


was the best kind they ever had, and which turned 
out the most satisfactory coffee, was a present from 
the governing Resident, who was very hospitable to 
Captain Chamberlin. It was made of Java block- 
tin, the best in the world. 

Mabel expressed the greatest interest in all 
tropical countries, and was delighted to learn any- 
thing new about them. 


(To be continued.) 


There is no society or conversation to be kept up 


‘in the world without good-nature, or something 


which must bear its appearance and supply its 
place. For this reason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is 
what we express by the word ‘ good-breeding.” 
For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what we 
call so, we shall find it to be nothing else but an 
imitation and mimicry of good-nature, or in other 
terms, affability, compiaisance, and easiness of 


temper reduced into an art. ADDISON, 
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THORVALDSEN, THE GREAT SCULPTOR. 
BY. ANNA GULBRANSON. ; 


N the latter part of the last century there lived 
in the city of Copenhagen, Denmark, a poor 
‘wood-carver named Gottskalk Thorvaldsen. 

His skill went no further than the rude carving 
of ships’ figure-heads. But in 1770 a son was 
born to him who was destined to make the name 
Thorvaldsen world-renowned by the genius which 
found its first expression in the imitation of his 
father’s work. 

Bertel, or as he was afterward called in Italy, 
Alberto, while still a child helped his father at 
carving after a fashion. He soon developed a 
precocious talent for sculpture, which his father, 
himself no artist, had the good sense to cultivate, 
and sent him at the age of twelve to study drawing 
at the Free School of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts. His work here showed marked progress, but 
in his other studies, like so many men of talent, he 
appeared backward. 

In 1789 he won a prize, a large silver medal, for 
a bas-relief of “Love in Repose.” His father now 
thought the lad amply equipped to follow his own 
vocation, but his instructor, the artist Abildgaard, 
persuaded the elder Thorvaldsen to allow Bertel a 
part of his time for study. In 1798, his bas-relief, 
“Saint Peter healing the Paralytie Beggar,’ won 
for him the gold medal, and an allowance from the 
Academy for three years’ travel. 

On May 20, 1796, Thorvaldsen sailed for Naples, 
and arrived in Rome in the spring of 1797; and here 
the sculptor’s life broadened as his work became 
known. Here he remained for many years, work- 
ing at commissions which came to him unsought, 
by those who admired his genius. 

In 1824 Thorvaldsen was summoned to the 
Cardinal Consalvi, the intimate friend of the late 
Pius VII. Canova, the famous Italian sculptor, 
had died, and the Dane, a Protestant, was asked 
to undertake the execution of the Pontiff’s tomb, 
a commission which he accepted. Canova had 
been president of the Academy of St. Luke; and 
according to the rules, a sculptor must be chosen. 
The one, and only one, fitted to honor the position 
was Thorvaldsen; buf there was some opposition 
from the fact of his not being a Catholic. The 
matter was submitted to the Pope, who asked: 

“Ts there any doubt that Thorvaldsen is the 
greatest sculptor we have in Rome ?” 

“The fact is incontestable,” was the reply. 

“There is then no uncertainty about the choice; 
he must be made president.” And on Dee. 16, 
1825, Thorvaldsen was elected president, and the 
title pro merito conferred upon him. Even in this 
liberal age, can we not draw a lesson from the 
above incident ? 
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_ Thorvaldsen had been repeatedly urged to return 
to his native land; and in the summer of 1838 he 
sailed from -Leghorn on the frigate Rota of the 
Royal Navy, which had been placed at his service. 
After a month’s journey, the vessel arrived at 
Copenhagen, the sigual being given to the waiting 
people by the hoisting of the Danish flag in the 
belfry of the Church of St. Nicholas, and the whole 
population rushed to the port. The enthusiasm 
of his countrymen was indescribable. Such an 
ovation has seldom been accorded a sovereign, — 
much less one of the people. His carriage was 
drawn by men through the streets, a chorus sang a 
hymn composed in his honor by tlre poet Heiberg, 
and the palace of Charlottenberg was decked with 
flowers in honor of its illustrious guest. 

A letter was awaiting him here from the secre- 
tary of the Historical Society of Rhode Island, 
electing him a member, as being the actual repre- 
sentative of the first American of Kuropean blood. 
According to “ Antiquitates American,” published 
in 1887, one Thorfinne Karlsefne, in 1007, led an 
expedition to Rhode Island, where a son was born 
to him and his wife Gudrid. This child, named 
Snorre, according to the genealogists, was one of 
the sculptor’s ancestors. 

On the evening of March 25, 1844, the old man 


died suddenly while at the Theatre Royal. The 
whole nation mourned. ‘The funeral onthe follow- 
ing Saturday was held with royal pomp. The 


artist lay in state in the hall of antiquities in the 
palace, his brow bound with laurel, while on the 
casket were placed his chisel and a crown of flowers 
wreathed by the hand of the Queen of Denmark. 
’ His remains were removed in 1848 from the Freie 
Kirke to the vault in the centre of the Thorvaldsen 
Museum, where the great master rests in the midst 
of his works. i 
Thorvaldsen’s subjects are both Pagan and 
Christian. He is noted for his portraits and medal- 
lions no less than for statues and groups of Christ 
and the Apostles, the gods and goddesses of ancient 
Greece. Perhaps as well known as any, through 
reproduction, are the beautiful bas-reliefs of Night 
and Morning,—the former representing the goddess, 
her head decked with poppies, accompanied by an 
owl, and bearing her two children, Death and Sleep ; 
Morning, the young Kos flying through the air, scat- 
tering flowers, a genius carrying a lighted torch 
leaning on his shoulder. 


——— 


Virtue is an angel ; but she is a blind one, and 
must ask of Knowledge to show her the pathway 
that leads to her goal. Mere Knowledge, on the 
other hand, is like a Swiss mercenary, — is ready 
to combat either in the ranks of sin or under the 
banners of righteousness, ready to forge cannon- 
balls or to print New Testaments, to navigate a 
corsair’s vessel or a@ nussionary ship. 

° i Horace MAnNnN. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
THE SPEAR OF SAINT MICHAEL. 
BY E, A. RAND. 

“THar is a pretty window,” declared Fred 
Minturn. 

* Yes,” said the old sexton, generally known as 
Old Tobin, looking at the window complacently, 
admiringly, “I really think it is.” 

For a few moments nothing more was said. The 
old sexton and the young lad looked in silence at 
the beautiful window, through which streamed a 
warm crimson light that touched with a soft flame 
the memorial tablets on a wall near by. 

One tablet read, “ Sacred to the memory of Capt. 
Richard —” Here the sentence faded out into the 
shadows clustered in the near corner. ©“ Sacred 
to the memory of Capt. Richard” was draped, 
however, with a fold of the soft, warm light thrown 
down by the window. This was noticed by Fred. 
The sexton, though, had eyes for the window 
alone, 


.He became a very, very different man. 


He now softly murmured, “ Never looked more 
han’some, and I’ve watched it for more than 
twenty years.” ‘Then he asked aloud, ‘“ You 
know what the window means, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, it is a Saint Michael’s window, — Saint 
Michael conquering the dragon.” 

Another pause in the conversation. 

“Why, it almost looks as if the spear-head was 
shaped like a cross,” remarked Fred. 

Yes, back of the spear-head was a _ transverse 
line of color, soft and almost imperceptible, giving 
the spear a termination that was cross-like. 

The sexton smiled. ‘ You notice that? It isn’t 
everybody that sees it, and then it can’t always be 
seen; but there are certain times when that cross- 
like look is sure to come out, and I watch people 
to see if they will notice it. It is not often that 
anybody sees it unless I call attention to it. It 
takes a close observer.” 

Fred felt complimented by this remark, and 
watched the window to see if he could observe any 
other pleasant peculiarity. 

The sexton spoke again: “I take that cross-form 
of the spear-head as a kind of reminder that to 
take the cross is a good way to kill out opposition.” 

“ What, sir?” 

“Why, if you have an enemy, treat him in a 
spirit of love, and you are more likely to kill the 
dragon of hate in him. I never heard but one 
person say the cross-form of the spear-head sug- 
gested this lesson.” 

Fred now felt quite humble to think he was not 
that one person. 

The sexton was talking again: ‘TI once saw this 
illustration. There was a young man I wanted to 
reach, but couldn’t. He got into bad ways, and I 
wanted him to reform. I took the spear to the 
dragon. I scolded the young man, but it did no 
good. He was taken sick, poor boy, and I said one 
day, ‘You soon will be out of your bed, well and 
strong again, and Jesus— Jesus wants you to be- 
gin a new life!’ Now I didn’t scold one bit or 
tallk bosh, but pressed home what Jesus did, and 
how much Jesus loved him. It had a great effect. 
He went 
to sea, was promoted fast, and when he died he was 
acap’n. He was a good friend to this church, and 
one of those tablets is his. Yes, the bad in him 
was killed by a spear whose head was shaped like a 
cross.” 

The sexton was much affected while relating 
this, and Fred wondered which» of the tablets kept 
alive the reformed man’s memory as “a good friend 
of this church.” The daylight, though, was fading 
out of the sky; the colors in the church and those 
in the window were fast running together. “ Sacred 
to the memory ” had all faded out excepting the 
cea 

“T would like to ask Old Tobin which tablet is 
that man’s; but he seems to feel pretty bad, and I 
guess I won’t say anything,’ concluded Fred. He 
soon stole out of the church, and then listened 
awhile to the English sparrows chattering away in 
some maples near the church, busily talking over 
their flights and sport during the day. 

‘““T must go down street,” thought Fred, “and so 
go home.” 

He had not gone far when a young man, rushing 
out of a saloon, violently ran into Fred and over- 
threw him. Fred was mad. He did not have time, 
though, to express to the young man his indignation, 
for the latter turned into a lane leading to the 
wharves by the river’s front, and Fred lost sight of 
him. 

“T think he —he ought to have Saint Michael’s 
spear taken to him, just as it is,” muttered Fred, 
‘point and all.” 

The next day, Fred was going along the same 
street, and who should appear but the young man 
again. Now he was coming up the lane connecting 
with the wharves, and brushing past Fred almost 
threw him over again. “ Here,” said Fred, “do 
you know what you are doing?” 

“ What?” said the sailor, “‘ You talking to me?” 


Fred 
flushed. 

“ He — he has been drinking,” thought Fred. “ He 
don’t know what he is about.” 

The sailor proved that Fred was correct by 
striking him a heavy blow, “ Take that!” 

Fred went off crying. Ile neared the church 
that had the Saint Michael window. Hg did not 
mean to let any one see his tears, but there was the 
sexton at work on the church lawn. 

“Anybody hurt you?” asked 
sympathetically. 

“Oh, it- was somebody who did not know what 
he was doing. He—he had been drinking.” 

“ Sorry — sorry for you; and I feel worse for the 
fellow who hurt you. Drink is an awful thing. 
Best to let it alone, and never, never touchit. I 
told you about the cap’n, you know.” 

“ A good friend to this church? Oh, yes, sir!” 

“ Well,” sighed the sexton, “le has a boy off o 
the water I expect, or somewhere, who is a victim of 
drink. Awful, awful — oh, dear!” 

Here the sexton quiekly resumed his work, as if 
his feelings would be relieved by a hard effort with 
his muscles. 

‘*T wonder who that cap’n was, and his son too, 
and if the sexton was related to him! I mustn’t 
ask, though,” Fred told himself, and sauntered 
off. 

= Sortym, for 
compassionately. 

“ Thank you, sir. We will take Saint Michael’s 
spear to him if we can get him.” 

Fred told the affair to his father, the captain of a 
ship just launched. Captain Minturn was _ inter- 
ested and indignant also. 

“ What did the sexton think about it, Fred?” 

“ He was in favor of taking Saint Michael’s spear 
to him.” 

“T should say so,” said Captain Minturn, warmly. 
* And-1 hope the spear-point is sharp, and can give 
a thrust that will be felt.” 

“ Ah, father, the one Old Tobin means has a cross 


saw that the young sailor’s face was 


the sexton, 


you!” called out the sexton, 


-near the end of it; and he says, Take the cross to the 


wrong-doer.” 

“Take the spear,— take the spear, Frederick ! ” 
shouted Captain Minturn, “I am going to sea, 
soon as my ship is ready ;-and L know something 
about discipline and what is needed. Give me Saint 
Michael’s spear all sharpened up and [’ll fix them, 
and make them walk the line, every sailor on board 
ship.” 

Fred said nothing. He knew his father, and that 
the discussion of the matter would only make Cap- 
tain Minturn shout still louder, “Give me Saint 
Michael’s spear all sharpened up!” 

Two days after this, Fred was at the wharf to 
which Captain Minturn’s ship was moored. He 
saw his father in the ship’s gangway, and with 
whom was he talking ? 

As he approached them, Fred saw a young man 
turn away, saying at the same time, — 

“Well, Cap’n, give me a chance as one of your 


~crew ?” 


“JT — T’ll see.” 

“Keep me in mind, Cap’n,” the young man urged 
again. 

““T— T[’ll see, as I said.” 

Fred now took his place on the gang-way. 

“Who was that?” asked Fred, when the young 
man had stepped upon the wharf. 

“Oh, a chap that wants to ship with me.” 

“You won’t let me go, though I have asked again 
and again.” 

“Ah, you’d spoil the discipline on board ship 
with the sexton’s fine notions about Saint Michael’s 
spear.” 

“T’vye a great mind to spoil one fellow’s chances 
now,” thought Fred, as the young sailor happened 
to turn and face him. “If that isn’t the scanip 
that abused me! Ill take Saint Michael’s spear 
to him and tell my father and — ” 

He bit his lips, for his tongue wanted to break 
out of its fetters. He thought a moment. “ Would 
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I do that? If I do, I’ve lost my chance to help 
him stop drinking, and my father may lose a good 
seaman. No, I‘iltry the spear that has the cross 
end to it.” 

He hurried down the gangway. 

“ Where going, boy? After your sea-chest ?”’ 

“ Won’t be gone long, father; Ill get my chest if 
you will let me.” 

“Ah,” muttered the father, “ I must have sailors 
first, and that young chap that wanted to ship has 
the first chance.” 

Fred reached the young man. 
him. 

“Now,” said the sailor, “I s’pose you told the 
cap’n about me, and knocked my chance over.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“ What, didn’t tell the cap’n how unhandsomely 
I behaved to you? ” 

“ Not a word !” 

“Well, now!” said the astonished young man, 
‘“That’s generous and —and —I was — mean — I 
—I’msorry now, I tell ye. My father had his capers, 
and I have mine. Give us your hand. ” 

“Oh, there it is; but see here!” 

“ What is it, shipmate ?” 

“Don’t you think you’d better sign the pledge ; 
it’s a good thing, you know? We all need to, and 
if you’ll sign, I will sign again, for I’ve taken it 
once.” 

“That would be a good thing, but —” he paused. 

“What is it?” 

“This is awful sudden.” 

“Oh, well, sudden things are sometimes the best 
in the world.” They were now out on Main Street. 
What Fred would do with this companion, he could 
hardly say. He had imagined himself a tug-boat 
going to the rescue of a ship in distress, but where 
would he tow this craft in danger? How could he 
get a pledge for the young sailor? Into what 
harbor had he better take this craft ? 

Looking along the street he saw the old church 
“Ah,” he thought, “I have it! Our minister is 
there in his study, or generally is at this time, and 
he will help me out. I have it now.” 

But could he tow his craft into this good harbor ? 
The craft seemed willing to follow the tug-boat, and 
into the old church with its beautiful windows went 
Fred and the sailor. 

“Why,” exclaimed the young man, “I know this 
place. When I was a little mite of a shaver I 
used to come here. It was a long time ago, for 
I’ve been cruising round —” here he broke off and 
paused awhile, looking up with tender interest at 
the Saint Michael window and then at one of the 
tablets on the wall, saying, “ Why, who was that ? 
Been put up here since I was here.” 

He read slowly, solemnly, “ ‘Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Capt. Richard Tobin?’— why, why —that 
is —my father!” 

“Yes, and you are my grandson!” somebody 
was sobbing just behind the sailor. 

Fred turned. There stood the old sexton, in 
tears, and holding out his arms to the wanderer from 
the stormy sea ! 

Ah, Saint Michael with his cross-tipped spear 
gained a glorious victory that day. Through love 
the young sailor was won toa new life, and old 
Tobin found his lost grandson. Captain Minturn 
secured a good seaman for his new ship; and he 
said to Fred, — 

“See here, boy! I don’t see but what you will 
have to go to sea now to look after the sailor you 
helped me get.” 

So Fred sailed away in the new ship, and he 
enjoyed the voyage all the more because to one of 
the crew he had sustained the relation of a young 
Saint Michael, and charged upon sin, holding in rest 
a lance whose head was tipped with the cross of 
Love. 


The latter knew 


In character, in manners, in style, in all things, 
the supreme excellence is simplicity. 
LONGFELLOw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BABY. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


I know a tiny little maid, — 
Four years of age she may be, — 
When asked her name has this reply, 
“T’m only mamma’s baby.” 


She has a name she will not own, 
Tt rhymes so well with tease ; 
And that is what she loves to do, 

My pet, Alma Louise 


But you are growing tall, my love, 
You'll some day be a lady, 

Then you will need some other name 
Besides the name of “‘ Baby.” 


“No, no, mamma; I cannot be 
A dreat, bid, fine young lady, 

For what would you do then, mamma 
Without your own dear baby ?” 


Her eyes so brown were looking down, 
Her red lips drooping sadly, 

While I, a child of larger growth, 
Was feeling quite as badly. 


I pressed a kiss upon her brow, 
And tried to still the beating 

Of my sad heart, while still I thought 
How fast the years are fleeting. 


Dear Lord, direct the tender feet, 
And whether child or lady, 

May Heayen be the home at last 
Of my own precious baby. 


DICK HASTINGS’S JOKE. 
BY REY. RICHARD METCALF, 


F there was anything we boys delighted 
in more than all others, it was a good 
story. We liked swimming and boat- 
ing and fishing, and did not object to 
hoops, marbles, tops, or balls; but 

somehow, every other good time was sure to wind 

up with stopping under the big elm-tree to hear a 

few stories before we went home. There is where 

we always rested when we came back Saturday 
afternoons with a string of fish, or a bag of nuts, or 

a basket of berries; and almost the first words 

spoken when we threw ourselves on the grass were : 

“T say, boys, anybody got a story to-day ?” 

One evening, however, the conversation began in 
a different way. One of the boys, “ Bill Put,” as 
we called him, was always very unlucky. If ever 
I tied a string across the path, he was invariably 
the one to get tripped up by it. If ever I found a 
handful of burrs, he always snarled them up with 
his hair, or lugged them off on his jacket. Itisa 
mystery to me how everything did stick to that 
boy. 

Why, once I carried a piece of shoemaker’s wax 
in my pocket to the big tree, and before the 
first story was half told, that piece of wax was 
sticking to Bill’s collar. Then again on the night 
of which I am speaking, somebody found a dead 
snake in the path, and (would you have suspected 
it!) that boy had hardly touched the ground before 
the snake, dead as he was, slid right across his face. 
So the first words spoken on that occasion came 
from Bill Put’s lips, “I say, boys, if there’s any- 
thing I hate ’tis your practical jokes. “There never 
was a decent one played yet.” 

“ Yes, there was,” cried out Sam Hobbs; “ Dick 
Hastings played a capital one at Vernon Academy, 
and even you would n’t have hated it. So hush up, 
boys, and I'll tell you all about it. 

“Some of the Academy boys were planning to 
get a taste of the Widow Holbrook’s fall pippins. 
She had a splendid tree of them, the best in Vernon 
by all odds. They had made up their minds, too, 


that if any of her seckel pears should get into their 
pockets at the same time, they would n’t take them 
out again, except to eat them; for though all seckels 
may be good, that particular tree was a little tlie 
best. Well, the boys asked Dick to join them. 

“-T was a mere joke, they told him; just going 
to hook a few apples and pears ; they were ripe, and 
ought to be picked right away ; in fact, they were 
spoiling every day; besides, the widow was sick, 
and could n’t run after you; and she was deaf, and 
could n’t hear the noise if the whole school went to 
the yard. : 

“That’s the way they talked to Dick, and he 
hardly knew what to say. 

“He hated to tell the teacher, and he hated to 
have the old woman lose her fruit, and all he could 
say to the boys would n’t change their plan. So at 
last he told them he would go with them the next 
night if they would do it in his way, and make him 
captain of the whole party. They readily agreed 
to obey all his commands without asking any ques- 
tions; and accordingly twenty of them met in the 
rear of the Academy just after supper. . 

“ Dick led his party to the old shed, where he 
had gathered half a dozen barrels and rather more 
baskets, and assigned to each one the load he must 
take. ‘What!’ said one, ‘ going to fill all these ¢’ 
‘Certainly,’ replied the captain, ‘we'll strip the 
trees without the owner’s knowing it!’ To their 
credit be it said, the boys were reluctant to do it. 
They did not object to ‘hooking a few apples,’ as 
they called it, but to rob the orchard of everything 
it contained semed a little too bad. But when 
Dick told them they had promised to obey him, 
and besides, it was only a good joke, they took up 
the barrels and baskets, and went across the fields 
to the widow’s garden, rolling, pushing, and pulling 
their loads the best way they could. 

“Tt was full moon that night, and almost as 
light as day, but the place was so lonely nobody 
was apt to see the band of plunderers. 

“Soon they were busy at work. All the wind- 
falls that were scattered about on the ground were 
put into a barrel by themselves, and then the young- 
est and lightest boys climbed the tree to pick the 
fruit as carefully as they could. 

“« Be careful, boys,’ said Dick, ‘I always want 
my apples perfectly sound.’ 

“Never did boys work faster than these young- 
sters. They filled their baskets in less than no 
time, and then handed them down to be emptied 
into the barrels by some of the larger boys. Mean- 
while Dick had sent a small detachment of his 
troops to the pear-tree, which was soon stripped of 
the fruit that was ready to fall off. 

“ When about half of the barrels were filled with 


‘the pippins, some of the boys protested again 


against taking so many, but the captain hushed 
them up by reminding them of their promise, and 
repeating his assurance that it was only a joke! 
So we worked on. I say we, for I was one of them. 
Charlie Brown was out in the road to give warning 


‘of passers-by. Fred Smith was up near the house, 


to see that we were not surprised from that direc- 
tion; the captain looked on and gave his orders, 
and the rest were picking and barrelling. 

“« At last the barrels were all full, and Dick made 
some of the strongest among us put one of them 
in a wheelbarrow be had found in the garden, and 
carry it up to Mrs. Holbrook’s woodshed. 

“ Putting it safely under cover, they came back 
again and again, until at last every apple and pear 
we had picked was stowed away. ‘ Now, leave the 
wheelbarrow,’ said the captain, ‘but hurry along 
your baskets, —and be in a hurry, too, for it is 
almost midnight.’ 

“‘ Saying this, he jumped over the fence, and the 
rest all followed him. Hardly a word was spoken 
all the way home; for the more we thought over 
the night’s work, the less we could make out of it 
But just as we were entering the window (for the 
Academy doors, of course, were locked) I said, 


“Dick!’ ‘What do you want, Sam?’ ‘ Where are 


our apples?’ ‘I guess we’ve got ours, and the 
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. QUITE A PARTY. 
widow has got hers.’ ‘Yes, but Dick!’ ‘Well, or Every Other Sunday. esting to both young and old; and in order to 
\ what now?’ ‘Perhaps she didn’t want them all MAID MARIAN—AGED THREE. increase its value, our readers should take pains 


picked.’ ‘Oh, yes, she did; I asked her this morn- 
ing.” ‘But, Dick, where’s the joke you talked 
about?’ ‘You goosey, you; it is on the road be- 


Ih. tween the garden and here, and will get into your 
. brains about this time next year.’ 

me ::\ “The next day the story came out, and we were 

oF so heartily laughed at that we could n’t help laugh- 

ing ourselves. Dick became a greater favorite than 

ever; and after that, if anybody proposed a prac- 

tical joke, such as hazing a new scholar, or getting 

a few apples or eggs that belonged to some one else, 

\ . he was sure to hear somebody say, ‘I’ll go, if Dick 
\ Hastings will be captain.’ ” 

That was the story Sam Hobbs told us that 

b night under the big elm-tree. After hearing it we 

3 boys resolved that if we ever played jokes on each 

<a other again they should be of Dick Hastings’s kind, 

—the kind that consisted in giving pleasure to all 

§ and annoyance to none. We found that in this way 

all the rest of the party had just as much fun, and 

the one on whom the joke was played enjoyed it, 

too. 


and one set of words to clothe them in, and these 
are always ready at the mouth; so people come 
faster out of a church when it is almost empty 
than when a crowd is at the door. Swirr. 


Common speakers have only one set of ideas, - 


BY MARY A.: WINSTON. 


Marp Mariay, so sweet is she, 

A fairy lassie seems to be, — 

A sister of the flower-fays . 
In lovely looks and winsome ways. 


A rosebud mouth, a lily brow 

Are proofs of kin, will you allow ; 
Pink apple-blossom cheek, as well, 
Her fairy pedigree doth tell. 


Twin violets with shy surprise 

Look forth demurely from her eyes; 
While buttercups their gold most rare 
Have lent to shine in her yellow hair. 


No wonder then each blossom fay 
Doth beckon Maid Marian away, 

To join their bonny blithesome band, 
In the happy haunts of Fairyland. 


ECE R— BOX, 


AGAIN we open the Letter-Box; there is very 
little to be taken out, but we are in hopes of receiv- 
ing a great many contributions very soon from 
our young people. This department is very mter- 


to send in any new and happy idea they have in 
this line. We welcome answers, and we especially 
invite our boys and girls to write letters to us telling 
what they have seen and enjoyed. The Letter-Box 
is not simply for puzzles and enigmas, but makes a 
channel in which Every OruHer SunpDAY can come 
into acquaintance by letter with readers. Do not 
wait for some idle moment to come when you will 
sit down and write, but bear the matter in mind 
and send speedily something to make this depart- 


ment the richer. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Drar Every Otner Sunpay,—I go to the Unitarian 
Sunday School, where we get you. I think you a very 
nice paper. I am going to send you. a diamond puzzle, 


which I would like to see in print. 
Epna Wuirney. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
A bird. 
A girl’s name. 
Something men use in fishing. 
A consonant. 
ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of thirty letters. 

My 22, 10, 18, 25, 2, is a domestic animal. 

My 6, 29, 12, is a destructive animal. 

My 30, 8, 26, 5, 13, is from childhood to manhood. 
My 20, 9, 5 27, is something used on a farm. 
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My 7, 14, 29, 24, is a wild animal. 

My 11, 15, 16, 23, 6, is a disease. 

My 1, 17, 21, 4, 14, 24, is what I send to my friends. 
My 28, 29, 19, is part of a month. 

My whole is an interesting column in a paper I 


read. 
Erne. E. Hopson, 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 8, 15, 18, 2, 18, 19, 10, 21, 26, 
what the colonies fought for. 

My 1, 22, 11, 16, is what I love to do. 

My 14, 1, 4, 20, is a metal. 

My 23, 6, 7, 3, is what squirrels live on mostly. 

My 5, 14, 9, 20, is the king of beasts. 

My 8, 17, is the Latin abbreviation for “that is.” 

My whole is the name of a famous poem by 
Wordsworth. 


12, 24, 2, is 


ADELE. 
ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 18, 7, 9, 2, 21, is a part in singing. 

My 18, 6, 2, 4, 17, 19, 11, 21, is an outlying border. 

My 5,.21, 12, 17, 8, is part of a stove. 

My 14, 16, 5, is something to wear on your head. 

My 1, 19, 5, is an Irish dance. 

My 15, 8, 12, 10, 17, 3, is something we all want. 

My whole is the name of a famous poet. 
Marcuerire Kimepae (nine years). 


Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, 
opportunity fleeting. To act is easy, to think is 
difficult; to act according to our thoughts is 
troublesome. Every beginning is agreeable; the 
threshold is the place of expectation. The boy is 
astonished : his impressions quide him; he learns as 


he plays; earnestness comes on him by surprise. 


Initation is born with us, but what we ought to 
imitate is not easily discovered. The excellent is 


seldom found, more seldom prized. GoETHE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGIE’S KNOWLEDGE. 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


“T sHaLL have considerable to do in the kitchen 
this morning, as the Parkers are coming to tea,” 
said Mrs. Kent at the breakfast table ; “ and will you, 


~ Margie, please see that the parlor is in order, — the 


furniture dusted, what few geraniums there are, 
arranged with the green leaves on the centre table, 
and the open fire ready to light, with a clean hearth, 
as it will be cool this evening, as it was last night, 
when we come to sit down with our friends.” 

“Yes, mother,” said willing Margie, “I’ll do my 
very best, for I want the Parkers to know what a 
pleasant parlor we have, even if it is not as elegant 
as theirs, — and then with the open fire. That’s the 
crowning touch to coziness at twilight. I sat up and 
built castles in those lovely coals last night, after 
you and your poor aching head had gone to rest. 
Is it all well this morning 2” 

“Yes, the good night’s rest did wonders. About 
the open fire, Margie, you better —”’ 

“Oh, I know how to fix a fire, mother, even if I do 
have it to do every day. It can’t help burning as I 
make it.” 

“Thope so, lam sure,” said Mrs. Kent, “ but —” 

“Now mother, you have all you can attend to in 
the kitchen, and so I do not want you to have a 
care of the parlor at all, and I can make it look just 
right, Iam sure.” 

“Very well, then,” said mother, rising as she 
spoke, “I will devote myself to the ‘tea-table and 
all that means.” 

Margie flew around that morning, humming a little 
tune, and by her efforts the parlor soon wore its 
freshest dress. She spent some time on the fire- 
place, for that had been the disputed point. 


“T’ll put only the shavings and light wood on 
now,” she said to herself, “for then it will be sure 
to take fire. Then I can easily reach the hard wood 
in the basket here.” She surveyed her completed 
labors with pride, and after coming out of the room, 
closed the door, to leave it undisturbed. The rest 
of the morning she ran errands for mother, who 
was still busy in the kitchen, On coming up from 
the store about noon she overtook Aunt Ellen Fris- 
bee, whom she loved dearly, and to whom Mrs. Kent 
was as kind as a daughter. 

“ You’re coming home to dinner, aren’t you, Aunt 
Ellen 2”’ said Margie, after her greeting. “It’s cloud- 
ing up and may shower, and mother will want you 
to, anyway ;” and Aunt Ellen consented. Mrs. Kent 
met them at the door with an affectionate welcome. 
“Come into the parlor,” she said, leading the way ; 
“ Margie has made it shine while I have been busy 
cooking all the morning. I have not had time to 
inspect her labors. She wishes to impress the Park- 
ers with a sense of homelikeness. Let us see how 
it affects you. Light your fire, daughter. It seems 
cool in here with the sun clouded. We miss it this 
time of year.” 

Margie was as willing the fire should burn for 
Aunt Ellen as for anybody, and she went eagerly 
forward fora match. Then she stopped suddenly, 
with a little exclamation which caught her mother’s 
ear. 

“What is it,’ she asked as she came up, but 
Margie only pointed to the fire-place. There, instead 
of the well arranged bag of shavings, surmounted 
with a cross work of light kindlings, was a flat mass 
of dead ashes; and the fire-place looked as dismantled 
as it did before she had laid out her skill upon it. 

“Do you know what I was going to say to you 
this morning?” said Mrs. Kent, putting a hand on 
Margie’s shoulder, who still looked puzzled and 
chagrined. 

“T thought you were going to tell me how to 
build it,” she said, ruefully. . 

“No, dear; I was going to tell you to prepare it 
all but the bag of shavings, for the fire burned late 
last night, you know, and in all probabilities the 
ashes would not be dead, as it has proved. ‘There 
must have been a fine blaze here about an hour ago. 
You said your fire would be sure to burn, you 
know,” she concluded, laughing. 

“Perhaps I had better listen next time,” said 
Margie. “I thought the bricks somehow seemed 
warm when I fixed it. But I was so surprised just 
now! And I am so glad it is Aunt Ellen who is 
here to find me out, rather than the Parkers, for 
they wouldn’t understand or be so good about it, and 
they might think I did not know much.” 

“But I know better,” said Aunt Ellen. 

And Margie rebuilt her fire, and it burned cheer- 
ily all the evening; but she did not forget to pro- 
fit by her experience, and to be thankful for the 
escape from what, to her, would have been a most 
humiliating event. 


THE FAULT OF A NAIL. 


| Translated from the French for Evnry OTHER 
Sunpay, by Mabel Marion Ballou.] 


A TRADESMAN had made some good bargains at the 
fair; all his wares were sold and his purse filled with 
gold and silver. As he wished to set out upon his 
journey in order to arrive before night, le locked up 
his money in his valise, placed it behind his saddle, 
and mounted his horse. 

At noon he stopped in a village ; he was about to 
depart when the hostler who brought him his horse 
said to him, “Sir, a nail is wanting in the shoe on 
your horse’s left hind foot.” “So it is,” replied the 
tradesman; “but the shoe will hold for the six 
leagues that remain forme togo IT amina hurry.” 

In the afternoon, he again alighted to give his 
horse some food. A hostler came to meet him, and 
said, “ Sir, your horse is unshod on the left hind foot; 
shall I lead him to the blacksmith?” “No, it is 
right,” replied the master, “for the two remaining 


) 


leagues my horse will go as before. I am in a 
hurry.” 

He remounted and departed. But very soon the 
horse began to limp; a little farther he began to 
stumble; but he did not stumble long, for he fell 
with a broken leg. The tradesman was obliged to 
leave the horse there, to remove his valise, and 
taking it on his shoulder, to seek on foot his lodg- 
ing-place, where he arrived late at night. “ That 
neglected nail,” he murmured, “is the cause of all 
my misfortunes.” 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


To depart from evil is 
understanding. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGARET AND HER DOUBLE. 
BY E. F. MOSBY. 


OST people called Margaret an only daugliter, 
but, then, there was Peggy! There cer- 
tainly were two of her, — the little Margaret 

who came downstairs every morning as fresh as a 
rose, her blue-gray eyes smiling under her golden 
hair, and her red mouth with a funny little pucker 
in it, —a mouth that grandpapa said was “sweet as 
peaches’’ when he kissed it,—and sulky Peggy, 
who often appeared before breakfast was over. Mar- 
garet was ‘of a very Dutch figure, as broad as she 
was long, and trotted about in a very demure and 
deliberate fashion; but Peggy, she flew around 
like a little tiger, her brow in a scowl and her 
mouth and nose all one pucker together. Yes, she 
must have been twins herself, or how could you 
account for it? 

The trouble began this morning at prayers, when 
Jerry, her brother, whom she called “ Boy,” laughed 
insultingly at the way she repeated her verse from 
the Bible, “ And Herod s/aw all the young children.” 
Grandpapa said it was very clever in Margaret to 
combine “slew” and “slaughtered” in her new 
word, Now Herod was a favorite character of 
hers; that is, she quite enjoyed listening with big 
and awestruck eyes to the story of his horrible 
deeds, and she had even named her cat, made of 
gray cloth and stuffed with wool, Herod, or as she 
pronounced it, “ Hewod,” so she was very sensitive 
to Jerry’s ridicule, and went to the breakfast table 
very cross. But the worst was yet to come. 

After breakfast grandma left her in the library 
with Jerry while she washed the silver and china. 
Margaret had her cat and Jerry had his compo- 
sition, so grandma hoped there would be peace. 
Jerry’s teacher had told him to choose the subject 
he liked best, and after much reflection he decided 
to write about “ My Grandma.” 

He was sure he liked her best, and he put this 
title in capital letters at the top of his sheet of 
paper, and arranged all he had to say about it 
under headings, as the newspapers often did. ° 

He went on quite easily for a while; — 

“On my Grandma’s Size. — She is low in length 
but high in respeetability. 

“My Grandma’s Dress. — When she goes abroad 
she wears black. I think it is a black calico. At 
home she wears a white apron,” 

At this point he began to yawn and wonder what 
he could say next. Then another idea occurred to 
him, and he dipped his pen again in the ink and 
went on writing. 

“On my Grandma’s Age.—She is sixty, but she 
still has possession of all her faculties.” 

He had heard his grandpa use that expression at 
the breakfast table, but he was not sure how he 
ought to spell “faculties.” He looked in the big 
dictionary and wrote it down on his paper; and 
then he unfortunately caught sight of Margarct, a 
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happy little square bit of a girl, rocking and sing- 
ing to her gray cat quite contentedly. A teasing 
mood came over him, and he called out, “'That’s 
my cat,” and with a swoop of his long arm made a 
sudden capture of her treasure. Margaret gazed 
at the vanishing of ‘Hewod” with amazement, 
then she opened her round mouth and wept aloud 
over her loss, and at last flew with fury at Boy’s 
composition and tore it into pieces. Jerry was now 
enraged on his own part, and with summary ven- 
geance gave the little offender a sound shaking 
and put the cat on the high mantel-shelf, as much 
out of its small owner’s reach as the moon could 
be. She was in a real “ Peggy’ mood by this time, 
—a tantrum, Nurse called it, —and flung herself on 
the floor, beating a regular tattoo against it with 
her head and heels, and sobbing out piteously, 
“You jus’ fro’ me away.” 

Poor little heart! To. be “thrown away” — 
“fro’d away” in baby parlance —was her mode 
of expressing the extreme of ill-treatment and 
desperation. 

Boy collected the bits of paper and set to work 
again on his composition in a very hard-hearted 


state; but at last, when he had gotten it copied, he 


noticed that the sobs had subsided, and looked with 
sudden compunction at the dejected little fat figure, 
lying face downward on the carpet. 

“Hello, Margaret!” She moved her round head 
a little, but did not get up. ‘“Tere’s your cat, 
Meg,” he said, getting it down for her. 

Ina minute she was on her feet again, trotting 
around the library with the cat’s head pressed close 
to her dimpled cheek, and singing, “ My own, my 
only ” to it in loving tones. ; 

Jerry began to feel remorse for his behavior. He 
had n’t been fair with his little sister. HHadn’t he 
his “ Peggy ” moods, too # 

“ Margaret,” he said, abruptly, “ when I’m mean 
to you again you can call me Jer-e-mi-ah, like Dr. 
Stockton,” he added, in a lower tone. 

Margaret looked at him doubtfully. 

“Ts you Boy, now?” she asked, and held the 
gray cat a little closer. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, rather shamefacedly. He 
wasn’t sure he deserved it. He had made a very 
important discovery that morning,—each one of 
us has his double, and we haye to see it does n’t 
get the better of us! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WASN’T LOST. 


BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


T was years ago that little Hulda lived in the 
| country, and her home was a mile from any 
other. As her sisters were grown up, she had 

no playmates of her own age. 

You think she was lonely? No, for her mother 
taught her two hours each morning, and then she 
had her pets, —a kitty, six pink-eyed rabbits, be- 
sides the broods of chickens every spring, and the 
dear new bossy-calf, 

Hulda was fond, too, of taking walks. She had 
several favorite spots. There was the cranberry 
meadow, which didn’t bear cranberries now, only 
she could by careful search find a few wizened 
ones which tasted as deliciously to her as the 
confectionery does to you that your aunties bring 
from the city. ‘There was the good-natured brook, 
where she built dams,— only they would not stay 
up long. Cowslips grew near, — golden beauties, 
which Hulda would have enjoyed more if her 
mother had not a way of cooking them for dinner. 
She could not bear to see those glossy green leaves 
and yellow buds tossed into the pot, and never tasted 
them, never. Her mother supposed it was because 
they were bitter. 

She liked the bushy corner of the pasture where 
she had found the ground-bird’s nest, and had the 
joy of feeding the downy young ones. On a rock 
she had seen the young of a night hawk, but noth- 
ing could persuade her to touch those sprawling, 
strangelooking things. 


Hulda had only one longing. She had seen 
story-books for children, but was never permitted 
to have any for her own, because her parents were 
old-fashioned people who did not believe in stories 
for children, Their book-shelves held only big 
volumes she could not understand. 

One day Hulda took a longer walk than usual. 
On the top of the hill half a mile from her father’s 
farm, she counted four houses in sight. One, to be 
sure, was a saw-mill. It stood at the end of a pond 
with a large dam. She had sometimes driven there 
with her father, and enjoyed the pleasant, piny 
odors, and the noise of the big wheel that seemed 
to her a wonderful piece of machinery. 

The yellow house was where Nancy Maynard 
lived. She wished she could go to see Nancy, for 
she had heard her tell at the Sunday School that 
her father had given her a new story-book. 

It seemed odd to Hulda, when she reached home, 
to find Nancy Maynard there, and she had her 
story-book with her, too; it almost seemed as if 
her wish had been made to come to pass. 

““ Nancy ’s come to take you with her to get her 
bonnet bleached,” said Hulda’s mother. 

That meant that they were to be driven to the 
mill-pond and then rowed across to Miss Gibbert’s, 
where the straw bonnets for Sunday wear were 
always bleached. 

Hulda was delighted, but was still more so when 
Nancy said after they had got into the wagon, — 

“T brought you my book to read on the way. I 
thought you looked as if you wanted to see it.” 

It was the story of Robinson Crusoe told for chil- 
dren. Fulda scarcely noticed anything on the drive, 
nor even when they rowed across the pond, she was 
so interested in the book. When they got out of 
the boat she said, “Ill wait here while you go into 
Miss Gibbert’s, Nancy.” 

She’ found a place beside some thick bushes 
where she could Sit and read on in the story. Mr. 
Maynard did not notice, for he wanted to see what 
Miss Gibbert had planted in her vegetable garden. 

When Naney and her father returned, not seeing 
Hulda, they called for her; she did not answer. 
They wondered what could have become of her, and 
called again. The bushes completely screened her 
from sight, and she was so absorbed in Robinson’s 
finding the Man Friday, she actually did not hear 
their calls. 

“Perhaps she’s walked round the pond, and we 
shall find her on the other side,” said Mr. Maynard. 

The pond was only a small one, so they rowed 
back ; but as Hulda was not there they drove to her 
home, hoping she had returned there in some way. 

Hulda’s parents were well frightened, and her 
father started at once for Miss Gibbert’s, almost 
afraid she had fallen into the pond. 

But her father’s voice roused the little girl, and 
she came out from beside the bushes. 

“T was reading, and forgot where I was,” she 
said, a little frightened herself at the trouble she 
had made. 

“Well, well!” said her father, glad that it was 
nothing worse. 
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Ae ROU S LOX. 
BY JULIA H. MOSHER, 


OHNNIE G is a Brookline boy. Every- 
| body likes him,—he is so good to his mother, 
and so fond of his little home and his dog. His 
father is dead; and so far Johnnie’s great aim in 
life has been to learn and grow up as quickly as 
possible, so as to be the help to his mother that his 
father would have been had he lived. 

Something happened to Johnnie the other day; 
he calls it an adventure, and his mother agrees 
with him. She says it really did seem to her as if 
he grew an inch on the wonderful day ! 

Last summer one of their good friends found a 
place for Johnnie to work in a doctor’s office in 
Boston. He did: so well that the doctor became 


very fond of him, and when the time came for him 
to go ‘back to school in the autumn, he engaged 
him to come and work Saturdays. This was a 
very nice plan for Jolnnie, for it gave him a 
chance to be earning something and be learning at 
the same time. Now for the adventure, —it hap- 
pened in this way. 

One afternoon when Johnnie answered one of 
the many rings of the office bell, a fine-looking gen- 
tleman he had never seen before came in to see 
the doctor. When his business was finished, he 
remarked that he needed a messenger-boy. “I 
want one to do an important errand for me, —a 
boy that Ican depend upon. Do you know where 
I can find one?” he asked the doctor. 

“Here, sir; right here,” answered the doctor, 
without an instant’s hesitation. “Take my boy; 
he’s just the one. He’ll do the right thing for you.” 

“ Johnnie,” he called, “get your coat and come 
ine? 

Johnnie appeared. 

“Now,” continued the doctor, “go up to this 
gentleman and make him your very best bow, 
he is the Governor; then get yourself ready to go 
with him to the State House. He wants you to do 
an errand.” 

Johnnie’s face was a study. “ The Governor!” he 
thought, “MWe! What can he want of me!” But 
he did as he was told, and made the best possible 
bow that he could under the circumstances. Yet 
he was still so overcome with astonishment that it 
made him forget his politeness, and he stood and 
actually stared at his Excellency, the Governor of 
Massachusetts. He looked so funny that Governor 
Russell —for it was really he —could not help 
laughing at his confusion. 

“Come, come, my boy,” he said cheerily, “be 
quick and get into that coat; Iam in a hurry.” 

This brought Johnnie to his senses. He was 
ready in a moment, and thought he was himself 
again. He was mistaken, however, for another 
surprise was in store for him that this time nearly 
took his breath away. 

As soon as the Governor appeared on the side- 
walk his carriage with beautiful horses was driven 
up for him, and when he got in he told Johnnie 
to come, too, and take a seat with him. 

The boy could hardly believe his senses. “ Rid- 
ing with the Governor! What would the boys 
say!” The thought rushed through his mind and 
set him all of a tremble, but the cheerful and 
kindly manner of the Governor soon put him at 
ease; and then boy-like,—and like some of the 
rest of us in his place, for that matter, —he could 
not help looking around a little to see if it was not 
possible that some of his friends might really be 
around somewhere where they could see. 

As they were driving briskly along toward the 
State House he began to feel quite at home, and 
thought he would be sociable. “I think we boys 
elected you last year, sir,” he said, to break the 
silence and begin with. 

“You boys elected me, did you! 
that’s good! How did you do it?” 

The Governor smiled and looked interested. 
Then Johnnie went on to tell him of last year’s 
elections, — how all the boys of his neighborhood, 
Brookline Avenue, “ belonged” to his side “to a 
man ;” how they had their processions and torch- 
lights, their flag-raisings and speech-makings, and 
how they gathered together all the horns and fifes 
they could find; and that one boy, for the want of 
anything better, took his mother’s wash-boiler for a 
drum. 

Johnnie said the Governor laughed “as good as 
a boy,” and said he “felt sure all of us would make 
good loyal citizens of the old Commonwealth.” 

When they arrived at the State House Johnnie 
did his errand, and then returned with a note for 
Governor Russell. He found him engaged, and had 
to wait for him a while, so he busied himself look- 
ing at the battle-flags. When the Governor came 
to look for him he found him still busy studying 
out the labels on the relics. 


Well, well, 
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“Tver been in here before?” he asked when 
their business was completed. 

ONO} sini 

“Then you do not know what these things 
around here mean?” 

“ Not one of them, sir.” 

“Well, then, we must see about this, for there 
are many wonderful things here that a boy of your 
age ought to know about.” 

Governor Russell then spoke to a messenger who 
was passing. In a moment a colored man came, 
who after receiving some instructions from the 
Governor, went around with Johnnie and showed 
and explained to him more things than his memory 
could well hold on that already eventful day. 

But the crowning glory of all was what the 
Governor gave him when he bade him good-by. 
It was a new and shining half-dollar, which the 
still more astonished and delighted boy says he 
shall never, never part with. He says he shall prize 
it, not so much on account of its value in money, 
—although he still thinks it was a big price for 
his errand,—as he shall for a remembrance of 
Governor Russell, who gave it to him, the Governor 
who takes such an interest in boys. 

Now do you wonder that Johnnie and his mother 
call what happened on that wonderful day an 
adventure @ 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor greets his readers again with pleasure, 
He hopes that the beginning of another volume is 
welcomed by all those who have heretofore taken 
interest in the pages of this little paper. Vacation 
for school and home is well-nigh over; we trust 
that there are many golden memories in store from 
happy experiences for all. 4 

In looking over the bound volume of Evrry 
Orner Sunpay for the last year (which we com- 
mend, by the way, to all those who wish something 
permanent to turn to for interesting reading), we 
are made aware of the variety of articles which 
from first to last has been given. We dislike to 
make promises, but can at least say this, — that we 
will endeavor to make these columns still more 
attractive. The difficulties are quite easily seen. 
There are so many ages to please that sometimes 
just what one wants is not in a certain number; 
but it is something like going to church,—if one 
will attend steadily there will be found sermons in 
the end suited to all needs and ages. One number 
of Every Orner Sunpay cannot accomplish this, 
any more than one sermon. 

We desire as large a visiting list as possible, of 
course, and are always glad to make special terms 
with those schools which are not on the most pros- 
perous financial side of life. The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society welcomes any appeal which is 
earnestly and honestly made from any source, 
individual or from a school, with regard to special 
arrangements for supplying our paper. 

It will be a source of pleasure to the Editor the 
coming year, as it has been in the past, if his readers 
will write to him about matters connected with the 
conduct of this paper, as they would to a friend. 
We are very happy to answer inquiries, receive 
suggestions, and take advice. Meanwhile, we would 
remind our friends that this is the only paper 
specially published for the young people of our 
churches, and ask for it a cordial support. 

From many pleasant words uttered about our 
paper the past year we select the following, which, 
as it chiefly refers to our contributors, does not 
conflict with true editorial modesty. 


“Sunday-School papers and periodicals, with one 
or two notable exceptions, have never been remark- 
able for their interest or literary quality. It has 


* seemed to be the opinion of publishers that any- 


thing was good enough for young people, provided 
it was orthodox,— an idea as ridiculous as it is 


false, and happily one that is rapidly dying out. 
The mental and intellectual food of children should 
be of as high a quality as that provided for adults. 
Youth is the time when literary tastes are formed, 
as well as habits of right thinking and acting. 
The advance in the kind and quality of Sunday- 
School periodical literature within the past decade 
is admirably exemplified by Evpry Orner Sun- 
pay, —a fortnightly publication issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society of this city. It 
is bright, entertaining, and instructive, and its con- 
tents are well written and selected. Each num- 
ber contains original and selected stories, sketches, 
and poems, handsomely illustrated, with the de- 
partments, which include the Letter-Box, Golden 
Words, and the Outlook. One special feature of 
Every Orner Sunpay is its “ timeliness.’ At 
the time of Whittier’s death two pages were de- 
voted to a biography of the poet and selections 
from his poems, with a series of views of places 
associated with his life. Columbus Day was cele- 
brated by a Columbus number. Another issue was 
devoted to Christmas. Every Orner Sunpay, 
which is as well adapted to the home as to the 
Sunday School, ought to have a very large cir- 
culation.” — Boston Transcript. 


OUTLOOK. 


Rev. Tuomas Van Ness has arranged the follow- 
ing calendar of Rep-Letrer Days, 1893-94. 


[Special exercises arranged and conducted by the 
classes having the best record last year. ] 


The Harvest Pestioal, 
. All Saints’ Day. 


[With reference to any three modern saints selected 
by the school. The Second Church Sunday School has 
chosen Father Damien (Roman Catholic), Dorothea 
Dix (Protestant Unitarian), and Moses Montefiore (Re- 
formed Jew) as representative modern saints. ] 


OcroBER 8 
NovemMBER 5 


Christmas Festival. 
: Temperance Day. 
Patriotic Day. 
) Washington’s Birthday, 22. 


DECEMBER 24 
JANUARY 21 


Fesroary 18 


Marcu 25 . Easter Spring Festival. 
AprRiL 22. s Mercy Service. 
May 27 ; Memorial Day. 
Ser | aiead r § Flower Festival, 


lor Rose Sunday. 


Bors’ Barrarion: Guarp Or. Honor. — The 
purpose of the Battalion is to unite boys and young 
men in guarding against the use of improper lan- 
guage and intoxicating drinks; to promote self- 
respect, reyerence for others, obedience to the right, 
true manliness, and inculcate a spirit of patriotism. 
Age from eight to twenty-one. ‘The organization is 
military in character and formation, 

(Rev. Mr. Litchfield, of Middleboro’, Mass. has 
inaugurated a movement among his young people 
with a basis as outlined above.] 


- ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The attention of our Churches and Sunday Schools is 
called to the fact that the financial year of the Sunday- 
School Society ends October 1. The time is therefore 
quite short during which contributions can be made. It 
is earnestly hoped by the Directors that a wide and 
generous response will be made, as heretofore, to the 
treasury of this organization. § 


Tue annual meeting of the Sunday-School 
Society will be held at West Newton, Mass., the 
last of October, with the First Unitarian Society 
(Rev. J. C. Jaynes, pastor). 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has de- 


cided to issue weekly leaflets during the coming 
school year, supplying one-topic graded lessons. 
The whole course will include three years: J. First 
Year, beginning September 17, 1893, “Lessons on 
the Old Testament.” (1) Primary Grade, by Mrs. 
J. C. Jaynes. (Four-page illustrated leaflet.) (2) 
Intermediate Grade, by Rev. W. H. Lyon. (8) 
Advanced Grade, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford. 
The Intermediate and Advanced Lessons will be 
issued together in a large four-page leaflet. The 


leaflets for tlre Primary Grade are now ready for 
the entire year; the other grades will be sent out 
in monthly packages to the Sunday Schools. II. 
The Second Year’s course will be a study of “The 
Life of Jesus,” with four or five introductory les- 
sons showing the times and preparation for the life 
and mission of Jesus. III. The Third Year’s course 
will be on “The Teachings of Jesus.” Price for 
the Primary leaflets (36), 15 cents, not including 
postage ; price for the Intermediate and Advanced 
(which are printed together), 50 cents per hundred, 
not including postage. 

Another important announcement relates to the 
valuable lessons by Rev. W. W. Fenn on “The 
Acts of the Apostles.” These have been prepared 
with great care, and will furnish interesting material 
on the subject as yet not thoroughly treated in 
any of our Sunday-School manuals. They will be 
issued in a weekly four-page leaflet throughout the 
entire school year, one lesson to a leaflet. Price 
of a single subscription for forty lessons, 40 cents ; 
by the dozen leaflets, 9 cents a dozen. 

Just Our.—I. “ Harvest Festival,” a new service 
of songs and exercises for Harvest Sunday. This 
contains original music by Arthur F. Burnett, 
Hattie M. Vose, Sara J. Lincoln, and A. M. Ray- 
mond. Words for this service by Kate L. Brown 
and Rev. Edward A. Horton. The music is of good 
standard, mejodious and easy to learn. Price, 
single copy, 5 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 

II. CurtpHoop’s Mornine. For kindergarten 
use in Sunday School and home. By Hlizabeth G. 
Mumford. Price in cloth covers, 50 cents a copy ; 
in paper covers, 40 cents. 

Ill. Sunpay Heirs ror Lirtty Peorre. By 
Alice C. Dockham and Lucy F. Gerrish. A manual 
and thirty-eight large finely illustrated cards in 
colors. Price of the pamphlet manual, 20 cents per 
copy ; price of the cards per set (38), 25 cents; per 
dozen sets, $2.50. 

IV. Lirrte THovueuts mMapb Larcer. By 
Lizzie C. Estey and Clara K. Daly. Manual, and 
cards with scripture texts and carefully selected 
quotations. Price of pamphlet manual, 30 cents 
per copy; price of cards, First Grade (20 cards), 
10 cents; Second Grade (20 cards), 12 cents ; Third 
Grade (20 cards), 15 cents. 

V.: Lessons on toe Otp Testament. By Mrs. 
J. C. Jaynes. Thirty-six finely illustrated four- 
page leaflets. Price per set, 15 cenis. 

VI. Tae Breerynines oF Curistianity. By 
Rev. W. H. and M. J. Savage. Manual of thirty- 
eight Lessons. Price for single copy, paper covers, 
30 cents; per dozen, $3.00. The same lessons in 
leaflet form, four lessons in a leaflet, 50 cents a 
hundred leaflets. 

VII. Lessons in Rexicion. For the older 
classes. By Rev. Charles A. Allen. Price for sin- 
gle copy in cloth, 85 cents; in paper covers, 25 
cents; per dozen in cloth, $3.50; per dozen in 
paper covers, $2.50. The same-in leaflet form, four 
lessons to a leaflet, 3 cents a copy. ; 

VIII. Nosir Lives anp Nosie Deeps. Forty 
lessons by various writers illustrating Christian 
character. Edited by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Bound in cloth. Single copy sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, 50 cents; per dozen (postage to be charged), 
$4.00. The same in leaflet form, one lesson to a 
leaflet, 50 cents a hundred leaflets. 

IX. To be issued in the autumn, a manual 
entitled “The History of the Growth of Unitarian- 
ism since the Reformation.” By Rev. F. B. Mott. 
An interesting course of studies for advanced classes. 


— 
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